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ments, together with in many cases some "unofficial"
members, prominent in or representative of the community
and nominated by the Governor.
The legislative body, whatever may be its local ride, varies
in composition in different Colonies, and as the general
policy of the British Government is to encourage progress
towards self-government, Colonial Constitutions are from
time to time revised in the direction of greater liberality
and enlargement of the franchise. This has been seen
recently in Jamaica, Trinidad and other instances. In Ceylon,
where there is complete self-government and adult suffrage,
there is not even an Executive Council, for this is constituted
by the responsible Ministers of the Government acting as
a Cabinet. In certain West Indian Colonies, the legislatures
date from as far back as the sixteenth century, and
have their own distinctive features. In both the Bahamas
and Barbados, the legislative body has two Chambers,
namely, the Legislative Council and the House of Assembly,
and in Barbados a sort of buffer was interposed between the
two in the shape of an Executive Committee. This device
was due to Sir Conrad Reeves, a distinguished African who
was Chief Justice of the Colony, and in practice it greatly
improved the working of the Constitution and the relations
between the Governor a&d the Assembly.
In general, however, the Legislative Council is composed
of an official majority made up of members of the Executive
Council and some additional heads of departments, and of
a minority of unofficial, nominated and sometimes also
elected members. The official majority has generally been
regarded in the past as the essence of "Crown Colony
Government," for by its operation all real power is retained
in the hands of the Government, but even where it func-
tioned in its "purest" form, a wise Governor, if he wished
the affairs of the Colony to proceed smoothly, sddom failed